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DIRECT PRIMARIES AND THE SECOND BALLOT 

A. N. HOLCOMBE 
Harvard University 

One of the unsettled questions in direct primary legislation 
is the test of party affiliation. Upon what terms should the 
voter be permitted to participate in the selection of partisan 
candidates? Should he be required to prove past action with 
the party whose primary he would attend, or should a mere 
declaration of present intention to give it his future support 
suffice? 

The former requirement may take the form of an oath that 
the voter has generally supported the candidates of the party 
in the past, or at least at the most recent election. Such a test 
of party affiliation has the apparent advantage that it protects 
the party primary from invasion by members of other parties 
for improper purposes, and thus preserves the purity of the 
partisan nominating system. This advantage, however, is more 
apparent than real. There is no effective way of discovering a case 
of perjury without at the same time violating the secrecy of the 
general election ballot. An oath which can be neither gainsaid 
nor corroborated excludes only the conscientious voters, who do 
not need it, and admits the unscrupulous members of all parties. 

A less objectionable test of party affiliation may take the 
form of a declaration that the voter has not participated in the 
primary election of any other party within a prescribed interval. 
This declaration may be enforced by a system of party registra- 
tion, which will -impose material obstacles to capricious or dis- 
honest changes of party affiliation. There are three important 
objections, however, to any effective system of party registra- 
tion. First, it interposes too rigid a barrier to the prompt 
redistribution of voters among the parties in response to a sud- 
den change in the dominant party issues. Secondly, it tends to 
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prevent a different party affiliation in federal and in local poli- 
tics in response to differences in the attitudes of parties towards 
federal and local issues. Thirdly, it tends to encourage an un- 
natural concentration of voters of divergent political sympathies 
in the primary of a dominant party. The tendency of the estab- 
lishment by law of an effective test of party affiliation is, there- 
fore, to perpetuate obsolete party divisions, to confuse distinct 
party issues, to undermine minority party organizations, to 
divide majority party organizations, and to give to a minority 
of the voters, namely, the dominant faction within the dominant 
party, a disproportionate influence upon the results of elections. 

The alternative is to accept a test of party affiliation based 
upon a declaration of the intent of the voter. This requirement 
amounts in practice to no test at all, and hence one solution of 
the difficulty is to dispense with a test and open the primary 
elections of all legal parties to all voters, regardless of past or 
prospective party allegiance. This system of direct primaries 
has been introduced into several American states, notably into 
Wisconsin in 1903. A further stage in the development of the 
direct primary is the abolition of all partisan designations on 
the primary ballot, and the restriction of the ensuing general 
election to a choice between the two leading candidates at the 
primary. Such a so-called non-partisan direct primary has 
been established in a number of cities under the commission 
form of government, and is expected by some of its sponsors to 
solve the problem of securing satisfactory nominations to muni- 
cipal office by eliminating parties altogether from municipal 
affairs. 

This system in theory results in the selection of two nonde- 
script candidates from a large field. In practice, the final elec- 
tion between these two is a contest between candidates, who, 
though officially* unticketed, cannot hope to win without organ- 
ized support. We may not in common parlance dignify these 
supporting organizations by the name of parties, but they pos- 
sess nevertheless the spirit of party, for they indicate a purpose 
on the part of groups of citizens to combine in order to influence 
an election. We may name the election a non-partisan election. 
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In fact we have not abolished partisanship nor party govern- 
ment. We have simply replaced the bi-partisan system of 
politics, with what is, in effect, the multi-partisan or Continental 
group system. An examination, therefore, of the operations 
of the Continental group system may throw light upon certain 
problems in this country in the nomination of candidates for 
public office. 

Among these problems are the following: (1) does the holding 
of a second election between the two leading candidates at the 
primary produce a more accurate representation of the popular 
will than if no second election were held, the office being awarded 
immediately to the candidate receiving a plurality of votes at 
the primary; (2) if the second election does not produce a more 
accurate representation of the popular will, what does it produce; 
and (3) could its effects, if any, be accomplished better in any 
other way? 

An Italian writer has recently made a partial examination of 
the evidence bearing upon these problems afforded by Italian 
experience with the ballottaggio 1 or system of open primaries 
followed by a second election. (In Italy, the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies are elected by a majority vote in separate 
electoral districts. If no candidate receives a majority at the 
first election, a second is held a week later between the two high- 
est.) At the elections of March, 1909, there were 75 electoral dis- 
tricts out of a total of 508 in which no candidate for the Chamber 
of Deputies received a majority of votes at the first ballot or, as 
we should say, at the open primary. At the ensuing second 
election, that candidate who had a plurality at the first ballot, 
was elected in 57 instances. In only 18 districts, therefore, out 
of 508 did the taking of the second ballot between the two lead- 
ers change the result of the election. The total effect of the 
second ballot is indicated by the following table : 

1 A. F. Locatelli: Considerazioni intorno all' opportunity di abolire il ballottaggio, 
in La Riforma Sociale, 1910, pp. 556-570. 
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PAHTr 


Total Seats 


Net 
Loss (-) 
Gain (+) 




Lost 


Gained 


Costituzionali (supporters of the ministry of the day) .... 
Cattolici 


8 
2 
4 
1 

3 


10 
1 

3 
1 
3 


+2 
-1 
-4 


Radicali 


+2 




+1 


Socialisti 











18 


18 






At the general elections of 1904 and 1900, the number of 
second ballots was 77 and 39, respectively, and the number of 
districts in which the leading candidate at the first ballot was 
defeated at the second was 19 and 8, respectively. The net 
result of the second ballot in 1904 and 1900 is indicated by 
the following table: 





1904 


1900 




Lost 


Gained 


Net 


Lost 


Gained 


Net 


Costituzionali 


9 
1 
1 

2 

6 


10 

1 


3 
3 
2 


+ 1 


-1 

+1 

+3 

-4 


4 
1 

1 
1 
1 


3 
3 

1 

1 



— 1 


Costituzionali di opposizione 


+2 


Cattolici 









Repubblicani 


o 


Socialisti 


— 1 








19 


19 





8 


8 






The Ministerialists (Costituzionali) gained 2 votes in 1909, and 
1 in 1904, and lost 1 in 1900 at the second ballot. Clearly, the 
influence of the second ballot upon the position of the ministry 
as determined by the first ballot has been so slight as to be 
negligible. The •effect of the second ballot has been almost as 
negligible in the cases of the constitutional opposition, the 
radicals, and the republicans. These are the moderate parties 
in Italy, although the last two do not bear moderate names, a nd 
on the whole gain rather than lose by the second ballot. The 
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Catholics and Socialists, on the other hand, which are the extreme 
parties under Italian political conditions, have borne such 
losses as have been occasioned by the second ballot. On the 
whole, however, the position of Italian parties as established 
at the first ballot in the last three general elections has not been 
materially altered by the taking of the second. The changes 
that have occurred have been generally in favor of the moderate 
as opposed to the extreme groups. As the Continental politician 
would phrase it, the effect of the second ballot, so far as it has 
had any perceptible effect, has been slightly to move the repre- 
sentation of the electorate towards the center. 

The comparative unimportance of the second ballot in recent 
Italian elections does not necessarily indicate, however, that 
the second ballot is an ineffective instrument for securing an 
accurate representation of the electorate. Its unimportance 
may indicate simply that it is superfluous, that is to say, that, 
the electorate is represented with sufficient accuracy by the 
results of the first ballot. The first ballot resembles in form an 
electoral system requiring merely a plurality instead of a major- 
ity of votes, such as, for example, the electoral system of the 
United States. On behalf of such an electoral system, it is 
often argued that, although in any particular district the will 
of the majority may thereby be occasionally defeated, neverthe- 
less in the country as a whole the plurality elections won by one 
party will be offset by those won by another, and the will of the 
entire people will prevail; that is to say, a majority of the voters 
will elect a corresponding majority of the representatives, even 
though individual representatives are chosen by a minority of 
the voters in their districts. The answer to the argument lies 
in the facts themselves. It is a matter both of common knowl- 
edge and of scientific record 1 that in the United States these 
plurality elections do not offset one another. Not only does the 
majority party in the country sometimes fail to secure a majority 
of the representatives, but small minor parties are almost com- 

l Cf. John R. Commons: Proportional Representation, 2d edit., 1907; also, John 
H. Humphreys: Proportional Representation, 1911. 
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pletely deprived of representation, as, for example, the Prohibi- 
tionists. The tendency under the system of plurality elections 
toward the establishment of the two-party system is, therefore, 
almost irresistible. It is only through bi-partisan politics that 
the will of the majority under such a system is even tolerably 
likely to prevail. 

In Italy the existence of the second ballot removes the neces- 
sity for the practice of bi-partisan political methods at the first. 
The consequence is the subdivision of parties into smaller and 
more natural groups. The strength of these groups is indicated 
by the popular vote at the first ballots in 1909 and 1904. The 
comparative representation of the groups in the Chamber of 
Deputies elected in those years is shown in the following table 2 : 





1909 




Vote at First Ballot 


Per Cent. 


Seats Finally Won 


Per Cent. 


Ministeriali 


995,250 
149,242 

73,015 
181,242 

81,461 
347,615 


54.6 
8.1 
4.0 
9.9 
4.4 

19.0 


336 
46 
16 
45 
24 
41 


66.2 


Cost, di op 


9.1 


Cattolici 


3.1 


Radicali 


8.8 


Repubblioani 


4.7 


Socialisti 


8.1 








1,827,825 


100.0 


508 


100.0 



1904 



Ministeriali 


777,345 
212,584 
8,008 
128,002 
75,225 
326,016 


50.9 

13.9 

0.5 

8.4 

4.9 

21.4 


339 
76 
3 
37 
24 
29 


66.7 


Cost, di op 


15.0 


Cattolici 


0.6 


Radicali 


7.3 


Repubblioani 


4.7 


Socialisti 


5.7 








1,527,180 


100.0 


508 


100.0 



2 Taken from L'ltalia Economica, Anno II, 1908. 
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The results of the second ballot do not constitute an accurate 
representation of the electorate. Since the second ballot does 
not materially alter the results of the first, the results of the first 
ballot must be similarly misrepresentative. It apparently fol- 
lows that the second ballot, considered as an electoral device 
for securing a more accurate parliamentary representation of 
different groups of the Italian voters, cannot be condoned as 
merely superfluous, but must be condemned as positively ineffec- 
tive. This conclusion, however, may be questioned on three 
grounds. First, the evidence is inadequate, since it is based on 
the study of only three elections. It may be that an examina- 
tion of the returns for all the thirteen elections that have oc- 
curred since 1870 would yield a different conclusion. Secondly, 
even if such should not be the case, the foregoing conclusion may 
be of no general value, since political conditions in Italy are 
peculiar. Thirdly, although no directly beneficial effect of the 
second ballot is apparent, there may be indirect effects upon the 
representation of the electorate of distinct value. It therefore 
becomes necessary to study the operation of the second ballot 
over a longer period of time and under different political condi- 
tions. 

Such a field of study exists in the returns of elections to the 
German Reichstag. Since the establishment of the Empire in 
1871, twelve general elections have been held. The second bal- 
lot has been taken, as in Italy, a short interval after the first in 
all districts in which no candidate at the first ballot has re- 
ceived a majority of votes, and the two leading candidates at the 
first ballot have been the only candidates who might be lawfully 
voted for at the second. On the other hand, universal manhood 
suffrage exists in Germany as in the United States, instead of a 
restricted franchise as in Italy, and the general political situa- 
tion in Germany is sufficiently unlike that in Italy to warrant 
the presumption, that if the system of the ballottaggio produces 
the same or similar effects in both countries, it would be likely 
to produce similar effects in other countries, for instance, in the 
United States. 

German imperial election returns are fortunately so made as 
3 
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greatly to facilitate a study of the effects of the second ballot. 1 
At the general election of 1871 there were 382 seats in the Reichs- 
tag to be filled; in the eleven succeeding general elections there 
have been 397 seats. In the greater number of electoral dis- 
tricts at all of these general elections some candidate received 
a majority of votes at the first ballot, and was declared elected 
forthwith. During the last twenty years the number of districts 
in which second ballots have been necessary to choose between 
the two leading candidates at the first has been as follows: 1890, 
138; 1893, 181; 1898, 185; 1903, 180; and 1907, 158. Upon the 
average, a second ballot has been necessary in 168 of the 397 
districts, indicating a greater scattering of votes at the first 
ballot than during recent years in Italy. In 1907, in 96 out of 
the 158 districts in which second ballots were taken, the candi- 
date with the greatest number of votes at the first ballot was 
finally elected at the second. In general, it is probable that at 
approximately sixty per cent, of the second ballots the victorious 
candidate is the same as the candidate with a plurality at the 
first ballot. Hence, at approximately forty per cent, of the 
second ballots, the result is different from what it would have 
been, had no second ballot been taken. Clearly, the holding of 
the second ballot is of consequence to a considerable number of 
individual candidates. To determine whether it is of impor- 
tance through its effects upon the representation of parties, how- 
ever, it is necessary to examine the influence of the second ballot 
upon the relative position of parties, as established by the first 
ballot. 

This examination may be made in the following manner. 
First, we may compute the percentage of the total popular vote 
cast for all the candidates of each party. Second, we may com- 
pute the percentage of the total number of districts in which the 
candidates of each party received a majority or plurality of votes 

i Elections of 1871, 1874, 1877, 1878, and 1881 : Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 
1* Reihe, B'd 8, S. II, 73; B'd 14, S. V, 1; B'd 37, S. VI, 1; B'd 37, S. VI, 40, 70; 
B'd 53, S. Ill, 1. Elections of 1884, 1887, 1890: Monatshefte zur Stat. d. D. R., 
1885, S. I, 105; 1887, S. IV, 1; 1890, S. IV, 23. Elections of 1893, 1898, 1903, 1907: 
Vierteljahreshefte zur Stat. d. D. R., 1893, IV; 1899, I; 1903, III, IV; 1904, I; 1907, 
III. 
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at the first ballot. Third, we may compute the percentage of 
the total number of seats which the candidates of each party 
finally secured after second ballots had been taken in all dis- 
tricts in which no candidate received a majority of votes at 
the first ballot. By a comparison of these three figures for all 
parties throughout the entire series of general elections we can 
ascertain precisely what has been the effect of the second ballot 
upon the representation of the German electorate in the Reichs- 
tag. 

During the entire series of twelve general elections, the Con- 
servatives have been over-represented at the first ballot ten 
times and under-represented twice. Their representation has 
been unchanged by the second ballot twice, and has been reduced 
ten times. The Free Conservatives have been over-represented 
at the first ballot eleven times, and under-represented once. 
Their representation has been unchanged by the second ballot 
thrice, has been increased thrice, and reduced six times. The 
National Liberals have been over-represented at the first ballot 
six times, and under-represented six times. Their representa- 
tion has been increased by the second ballot seven times, and 
reduced five times. The Progressives and various groups of 
Radicals (considered collectively, since they rarely run candi- 
dates against one another) have been over-represented at the 
first ballot four times, and under-represented eight times. Their 
representation has been increased by the second ballot twelve 
times, and has never been reduced. The Catholics (Center 
party) have been over-represented at the first ballot nine times, 
and under-represented thrice. Their representation has been 
increased by the second ballot five times, and reduced seven 
times. The Social Democrats have never been over-represented 
at the first ballot, but have been under-represented twelve times. 
Their representation has been increased by the second ballot 
once, and has been reduced eleven times. The Poles, Danes, and 
Alsatians have been over-represented at the first ballot nine 
times, and under-represented thrice. Their representation has 
been unchanged by the second ballot thrice, has been increased 
thrice, and reduced six times. Miscellaneous groups and the 
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supporters of independent candidates have never been over- 
represented at the first ballot. Their representation has been 
unchanged by the second ballot thrice, and has been increased 
five times. At four elections there were no miscellaneous groups 
and no independent candidate was elected. 

The effect of the second ballot upon the representation of the 
electorate as a whole is rather obscure. Certain parties have 
apparently gained by it, and others have apparently lost, but 
whether the representation of all the groups taken collectively 
is more or less accurate, is not immediately apparent. During 
the entire series of elections, there were altogether forty-nine 
instances in which a party secured a more than proportionate 
share of the leading candidates at the first ballot, and thirty-five 
instances in which a party secured less than its proportionate 
share. In eight instances over-representation was not altered 
by the the second ballot, in eighteen it was increased, and in 
twenty-three it was reduced. Under-representation was exag- 
gerated by the second ballot in twenty-two instances, and par- 
tially corrected in thirteen instances. On the whole, the effect 
of the second ballot was to produce a more accurate representa- 
tion of the electorate in thirty-six instances, and a less accurate 
representation in forty instances. The number of instances, 
however, in which changes for the better or worse were pro- 
duced by the second ballot is not a satisfactory indication of 
its influence, since there is no allowance for differences in the 
magnitude of different changes. We must conclude, therefore, 
that only through a study of its effect upon the representation 
of the several parties can we reach any verdict as to its signifi- 
cance in the German representative system. 

For example, the following tables, based upon the official 
returns for the last two elections, show the votes cast, the 
number of districts in which the party candidates led at the first 
ballot, and the number of seats finally secured by the operation 
of the second ballot, for the five leading groups in contemporary 
German politics: 
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German General Election, 1907. 
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Parties. 


Votes. 


Results at First 
Ballot. 


Results at 
Second Ballot. 




1,532,072(13.6%) 
1,630,581(14.5%) 
2,179,743(19.3%) 
1,233,933(10.9%) 
3 259,029(28.9%) 


91(22.9%) 
47(11.8%) 
101(25.4%) 
30( 7.6%) 
73(18.4%) 


84(21.2%) 


National Liberals 


54(13.6%) 


Center Party 


105(26.4%) 


Radical Parties 


49(12.3%) 




43(10.8%) 







German General Election, 1903. 



Parties. 


Votes. 


Results at First 
Ballot. 


Results at 
Second Ballot. 


Conservatives 


1,281,852(13.5%) 
1,317,401(13.9%) 
1,875,273(19.7%) 
872,653( 9.2%) 
3,010,771(31.7%) 


79(19.9%) 
32( 8.1%) 

104(26.2%) 
11 ( 2.8%) 

122(30.7%) 


75(18.9%) 


National Liberals 


51(12.8%) 


Center Party 


100(25.2%) 


Radical Parties 


36( 9.1%) 


Social Democrats 


81(20.4%) 







The operation of the second ballot at the twelve general elec- 
tions since the establishment of the Empire, generally speaking, 
appears to have favored the so-called National Liberal, Progres- 
sive and Radical parties. The Catholic party (Zentrum) and 
the Particularists (Alsatians, Danes and Poles) have not been 
greatly affected by the second ballot, so far, at least, as its 
direct effects are concerned. The Conservatives and Social 
Democrats, on the other hand, have lost, the latter very heavily. 
There are several minor groups in German politics, such as the 
Anti-Semites, the Agriculturists' Association (Bund der Land- 
wirte) and the Association of Bavarian Peasants (Bayrischer 
Bauernbund), which have secured a few seats in the Reichstag 
at recent general elections. These groups have usually fared 
rather well under the operation of the second ballot. 

One effect of the second ballot, it is often stated, is to foster 
the independent existence of minor groups. This statement is 
correct, as tested by German experience. The Alsatians, Danes 
or Poles, could doubtless safely dispense with the second ballot, 
since their strength is concentrated in certain localities. So also 
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could the Hanoverian Welfs, and the Wurtemberg or Bavarian 
peasants secure representation after their kind without the sec- 
ond ballot. But the Anti-Semites and the members of the 
Bund der Landwirte are more scattered, and would be unlikely 
to run independent tickets, except for propagandist purposes 
like the American Prohibitionists, unless they could count upon 
the subdivision of the votes of their opponents. Moreover, 
there are the various groups of Conservatives, Moderate Con- 
servatives, Liberals, Progressives, Radicals and Socialistic Radi- 
cals (to render the German party names into American equiv- 
alents), all of which have co-operated from time to time more 
or less willingly in support of a common policy in the Reichstag. 
Their continued existence under separate organizations must be 
due to some extent, at any rate, to the fact that the running of 
separate candidates at the first ballot in competition with one 
another is less likely to give the final victory to a candidate not 
affiliated with the allied forces than would be the case, if there 
were to be no subsequent opportunity for a second choice. 
Nevertheless, the use of the second ballot affords only a partial 
explanation of the subdivision of German parties. 

The subdivision of parties in Germany is due also to the exist- 
ence within the Empire of groups of voters not yet reconciled 
to the fact of Empire, such as the Poles, and of groups 
not yet reconciled to the form of Empire, such as the Social 
Democrats, and of groups not yet reconciled to the religious 
policy of the Empire, such as the mass of the Catholics. So 
long as these groups remain irreconcilable, they will maintain 
their separate political organizations for propagandist purposes, 
regardless of immediate political consequences. Among that 
portion of the electorate which is loyal to the Empire and to its 
religious policy, there are differences upon economic issues, 
such as are raised by the somewhat conflicting interests of 
German agriculture, industry and commerce. If the stability 
of United Germany, or the maintenance of the Empire, or the 
preservation of the established relations between church and 
state, depended upon the union of the groups which agree in 
favoring these supremely important policies, they would cer- 
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tainly lay aside their subordinate differences. These supremely 
important policies, however, are the official policies of the admin- 
istration, and the administration in Germany is not dependent 
upon the support of the Reichstag. The Imperial Chancellor 
will maintain German unity and the government of the Emperor 
and the supremacy of the Lutheran religion, regardless of the 
play of faction among the representatives of the people, for the 
majority of the German people desire these things. If the active 
head of the administration were elected directly by the people, as 
in the United States, or indirectly, as in Italy, the dominant 
issue would become the maintenance of the established order, 
and the majority of the people would insist upon the subordina- 
tion of minor issues. For the purpose of supporting a common 
administration a sufficient number of groups to constitute a 
German imperial and protestant majority would be forced to 
coalesce. But under the existing form of government, such a 
combination of groups is unnecessary 1 , and the first ballot may 
be safely employed as a sort of nominating system, by which the 
dominant faction of the united empire loyalists, so to speak, in 
each district, selects a candidate to its taste, to run against the 
candidate of the faction next in importance in the district or 
against an irreconcilable, if necessary, at the second ballot. 

The chief effect of the system of first and second ballots is not 
to give separate representation to special and local interests and 
to different factions within the leading parties. It is notorious 
that this is accomplished in fact, if not in name, under a system of 
plurality elections such as has long existed in the United States. 
Much less is the effect to give proportional representation to 
groups. In Germany, the Social Democrats are most in need 
of relief from the iniquities of the first ballot, and suffer most 
from the operation of the second. The Conservatives, who 
apparently receive a deserved reduction of representation at the 
second ballot, in reality also suffer severely. In their case it is 
an instance, however, of two wrongs conspiring to make one 
right. The German Empire was originally divided into equal 

l Cf. W. J. Shepard, Tendencies Toward Ministerial Responsibility in Germany. 
The Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Vol. V, No. 1 (Feb., 1911); pp. 57-69. 
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electoral districts on a basis of one representative for each 100,- 
000 inhabitants, but no redisricting has been done since 1870. 
The result is that the districts today are very unequal in size. 
Berlin has yet only six seats, although its population now exceeds 
two million, and Hamburg retains its three original seats, 
although its population has increased nearly three-fold. On the 
other hand, many rural districts, especially in the provinces of 
East and West Prussia and Pomerania, have remained stationary 
or actually declined in population. Now the main strength of 
the Social Democracy lies in the great cities, and that of the Con- 
servatives in the rural provinces along the Baltic. Hence, it 
takes more than the average number of voters to elect a Social- 
Democrat, and less than the average number to elect a Con- 
servative. The operation of the second ballot intensifies the 
evils of obsolete districting in the case of the former, and miti- 
gates them in the case of the latter; but in both cases alike it 
operates against the interests of the party. 

These two parties, however, are the two extreme parties in 
German politics. The most moderate party according to Euro- 
pean party nomenclature is the Center, and in fact the Center 
party in its social composition is as broad as the Catholic Church 
and includes all classes within its ranks. It has always pursued 
a moderate policy with regard to most matters, and since the 
abandonment of its irreconcilable attitude towards the govern- 
ment of the empire it has become to all intents a genuine mod- 
erate party. So, too, are the various Liberal, Progressive and 
Radical groups, distinctly moderate, despite the names of some 
of them, at any rate as compared with their Conservative and 
Socialist opponents. They are also the parties which have 
profited most by the second ballot. In short, the chief effect of 
the second ballot in Germany has not been to give more equit- 
able representation to minorities, but to favor the moderate 
groups at the expense of the extreme groups. It has also facili- 
tated political manceuvering on the part of various groups for 
the purpose of defeating other groups. In this connection an 
examination of the results of the successive general elections 
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sheds a deal of light upon German party history since the forma- 
tion of the Empire. 

In 1874 and to a less extent in 1877 the chief object of attack 
on the part of the main supporters of the Bismarckian regime 
(the Conservatives and Liberals) was the party of the Catholic 
Church. By the end of the decade, however, Bismarck had 
shifted his ground, being abandoned by many of the Liberals and 
forced to rely upon the Center to supplement the support of the 
Conservatives. The election returns illustrate this change very 
clearly, the National Liberals and Center changing places be- 
tween 1878 and 1881, both as moderate element in the gov- 
ernment majority and as chief beneficiary of the operation of 
the second ballot. The Alsatians, and especially the Poles, who 
are generally in line with the Catholic party, shared in the 
prosperity of the latter. The election of 1878 was peculiar, 
representing a passionate campaign of the parties of law and 
order against the Social Democracy, in whose ruin the Radical 
parties generally shared. All this is clearly shown in the election 
returns, the objects of the combined attack being greatly 
under-represented. The same thing happened again in 1887 and 
1907. By the latter date, however, the Social Democracy had 
absorbed most of the genuine Radicals, and the so-called Radical 
parties had become moderate in all but name and shared in the 
benefits which the second ballot appears to bring to moderate 
parties. 

In 1881, 1890 and 1903, there were reactions against the Impe- 
rial government and the groups supporting it. These were the 
Conservatives, Center and, in part, the Liberals, in 1881 and 
1903, and the Conservatives and Liberals in 1890. The effect 
was to shift the center of political gravity to the left, to use the 
language of European politicans, and to give to the Progressives 
and Radicals in tjie two earlier instances, and to the Social 
Democrats in the later, the benefit of the natural inclination of 
mankind to choose the lesser of two evils, when one's first choice 
has been eliminated. These changes in the positions of parties 
are in each case faithfully indicated by a plotting of the curves 
recording the effect of the second ballot. The elections of 1884, 
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1893 and 1898, were not signalized by any general campaign 
agreements between particular groups, and since no extreme 
parties were marked out for special attack, no moderate parties 
were exceptional gainers. In general, however, the second bal- 
lot system facilitated the selection of the most available candi- 
dates by sympathetic groups for the purpose of defeating the 
candidates of objectionable groups. In short, it partly per- 
formed the function of a nominating system. 

The effect of the second ballot in Italy, so far as it had any 
apparent effect, was, likewise, to facilitate the concentration of 
the majority of the voters upon the most available candidate's. 
Thus the second ballot in both countries promotes the concen- 
tration of votes upon the more moderate candidates. This 
process involves compromise between sympathetic groups, and 
hence operates to the disadvantage of uncompromising groups. 
The second ballot, therefore, is not a device for securing propor- 
tional representation, but a device for securing majority repre- 
sentation. By its use, groups of voters, whose first choice fails 
to qualify at the first ballot, receive a subsequent opportunity to 
express a second choice. It is, in fact, a mode of preferential 
voting, which at best can accomplish nothing that cannot equally 
well be accomplished at a single election. It is subject to serious 
disadvantages, however, to which modes of preferential voting 
requiring but a single election are not subject. It is more expen- 
sive to the state, more laborious to the voter, more exhausting 
to the candidate, more demoralizing to the party, and more 
disturbing to the public peace. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be much dis- 
satisfaction with the operation of the second ballot on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. In both Italy and France the system has 
never been regarded as beyond the stage of experiment, and in 
the latter country a majority of the deputies elected to the pres- 
ent parliament are pledged to its abolition and the substitution 
of some form of proportional representation. This substitution 
has already been made in Belgium and Sweden, and in several 
of the states of the Austrian and German Empires, notably 
Wurtemberg, as well as in several of the cantons of Switzerland. 
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In Swiss federal elections, the second ballot exists in a different 
form from that in other Continental countries. If no candidate 
receives a majority of votes at the first ballot, any candidate, 
and not simply the two highest, may be voted for at the second, 
and the candidate receiving a plurality is declared elected. This 
system, which exists also in Norway, corresponds almost exactly 
to the American open primary followed by the general election, 
except that in Switzerland and Norway, if any candidate receives 
a majority over all others at the first ballot, the formality of the 
second is dispensed with. This system does not facilitate the 
concentration of votes upon moderate candidates to the same 
extent as the more usual Continental system, but it offers rather 
less encouragement to minor parties, and increases the opportuni- 
ties for the trading of votes and other pernicious election activi- 
ties. The system has been tolerable in Swiss federal elections 
because party organizations are of less consequence in Switzer- 
land, where important matters are decided directly by the elec- 
torate, than in other countries with representative institutions. 
Yet the minor parties advocate its abolition, and in several of 
the cantons, where from local causes party divisions have been 
sharply accentuated, it has already given way to a system of 
proportional representation. Proportional representation can- 
not conveniently be introduced into Swiss federal elections 
because it involves the substitution of multi-member for single- 
member districts, and several of the cantons elect only a single 
member each. Proportional representation has been introduced 
into the electoral system of the new South African Union, and 
proportional representation or preferential voting into several 
of the states of the Australian Commonwealth. In England, a 
royal commission on systems of election reported in 1910 (Cd. 
516, p. 37) against the taking of a second ballot in any form and 
in favor of preferential voting. 

In the United States, there is no argument in favor of the 
abolition of the party test in the primary election which cannot 
be advanced with greater force in favor of the abolition of the 
official primary altogether and the introduction of preferential 
voting into the general election. A system of preferential voting 
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at the general election would perform simultaneously the func- 
tion of a nominating system. It would render an official pri- 
mary superfluous without in any respect restricting the oppor- 
tunity for the expression of the will of the people. Whether 
under certain circumstances some form of proportional repre- 
sentation would not be more suitable is a question that ought to 
be inquired into. At all events it is certain that the direct pri- 
mary as an official nominating system cannot be expected to 
give permanent satisfaction, and must be regarded merely as a 
temporary make-shift until some more rational substitute can 
be agreed upon for our discredited system of plurality elections. 



